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home, I mentioned the rumor to Mr. S-—. 
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ON APPARITIONS. 


IN A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY GENTLE* 
MAN TO HIS FRIEND IN TOWN. 
Pra x, Sir, wiatis your opran yn respect- 


ing he power which the living may obtain 
ad? I suppose vou w ill easily 


was that put me 


over the de 
ee what it 
this g an instance 
of this power was said to be given by a 
and I want much to 


UPo n asking 


1estion. Not long aso, 


pers: mn in your city 


Perhaps you will like to know in what 
manner he received it. You know that, 
though a clergyman, he is unaccountably 
sceptical on this head; and, though always 
willing to hear, and apparently much 
amused by stories of this kind, he never 
scruples, however plausible they may be, 
to deny their truth. 

[ was ee oe sUrprIseU, 
to observe with what solemnity 


therefore, 
he listen- 


~~ 


penetration and large experience, chasten- 
ed by modesty. In the course of talk, the 
nature of the soul and the condition ot 
human beings alter death, were discussed. 
Apparitions were, of course, introduced, 
and questions were eanvassed, whether 
these shadowy witnesses had ever appear- 
ed at the bar, and what credit, even if 
they should appear, ought to be given to 
their testimony. 
The Hungarian denied that he had ever 
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know the truth or false hood of the tale. ed to my tidings. Assoonas[haddone, beheld an appearance of this kind, but ad- Wh 
Some business carl sa d me to town just he said that the incident was remarkable, mitted the possibility of such appearances, . i! 
as the rumor began to circulate ; but, @ and more so, in his eves, on account of ascribing them, however, to some internal kt } 
I had pressing calls from the « OMEN # I _ the resemblance which it bore to atransac- affection of the organs of sense. Such af- aie} 
could not stay long enough to obtain satis- — tion that had fallen within his own know- _ fections were inexplicable and uncommon, Hite & 
faction upon it. Will you tell me whether | ledge. I was inquisitive, of course, asto but undoubtedly existed. They sometimes Wi 
uny thing, as to this transaction, has since | this transaction, and he readily gratified _to@k place fortuitously ; sometimes in con- tt 
occurred, and what your own opinion is } mv curiosity. | sequence of the voluntary exertions, either we 
concerning it. You know, said he, that before I came | of him who saw the image and heard the Hi : 
| I know you will smile at this request, } to America, I superintended a congrega- | voice, or of some other. ad | 
and tell me that such tales are always con- | tion in Holstein. Curiosity and business | ‘The first part of the assertion was re- Waly 
futed by their ownalsurdity. I coniess | sometimes called me away from home. | nerally admitted, but the latter was deni- 4 
to you that I shall not be contented with | On one occasion they happened to call me | ed. No one believed that : apparitions and | 
such an answer, State the circumstances, | to Hamburg: while there, Late and lodg- | sounds could be called up, at the will of © ie 
truly and minutely, if your leisure per- | ed with a medical professor inthe college, | him to whom they appeared ; mutch less 8 
mits, and allow me to draw my own in- | who was once my school-fellow, and with | that voices may be made to salute my ear, Wie 
ferences. This is a fact which, [think, | whom I had beenintimate from childhood. | and images to hover in my sight, at the a 
admits of evidence ; and, in arder to be- | No man’s veracity and rectitude were less | will of another. f | 
| lieve it, Task no more than the grave as- | questionable. He was not only void of The stranger seemed somewhat indig- i 
sertions of aman whose veracity is ge- superstition, but had, in fact, adopte ‘d, ; nant at the unanimity and confidence with Niet 
nerally known. th: ous +h he did not openly avow, opinions | which his position was denied. All eyes 
i I know that belief is commonly very | subversive of all religion. were fixed upon him. He was silent, and i] ; 
much at ihe service of /uclination. “ Credo On the day of my arrival, f accompanied , his countenance indicated somewhat like i 
quia placet,” is a maxim that, in a greater | him to dine witha magistrate of the city, | a struggle of motives and resolutions. He Ht 


or less degree, governs all * us, and, }| highly respectable for probity and talents. | at last said, “ My friends, I am not sur- 


} a! SE ; . ° . . 1 
therefore, I do not pretend to be caempt | T he company was select, and consisted | prized at your incredulity. I am _ half hi 
from its influence. I rejoice at every thing chiefly of old friends. ‘An Hungarian |; angry with myself for making an assertion i 


which testifies the power which men may | gentleman, whom the Austrian govern- 


g which I may reasonably be required to 


obtain over themselves or others, Lam | ment had exiled, on account of his attach- prove, which, indeed, I can prove, but ity 
pleas ed to discover, that a re ece of paper, |} ment to lib rity, was the only stranger | of which the proof cannot be given without : ’ 
with cértain characters inscribed on it, present. ‘bhis man was accomplishe dim | much personal inconvenience and pain. | 
commonly called a letter, is able to draw | many sciences, and his sufferings in a vir- | This inconvenience I am willing to incur, : | 
a living man trom one end of the worid to | tuous cause shewed that he did ne tmercly | to shew that my declaration was not pre it 
the other; but I am still mor: » pleased to | prate about fortitude and patriotism. cipitate and groundless, if any present are , 


find, that a few sounds from the lips, or 
contortions of the limbs, will summon the 
dead from their invisi ‘ble abodes. Ido 
not wish you to deceive me, but, I tell 
you be foreh: and, that I shall be more pleas- 
ed to receive from you a confirmation than 

a confutation of the story to which Lallude. | 

You may suppose that, on my return | 


Both my triend and Lhad much curiosity 
to see him. Ashe arrived only on the 
preceding day, this was the first oppor- 
tunity that offered. He was a pale, ema- 
ciated,and tall personage. His countenance 
was serious and mild, and, in my opinion, 
very expressive of his character. His 
conversation abounded with prooisof acute 


willing to be the subject of experiment.” 
The first emotions which these words 
excited bordered upon ridicule, Curiosity | 
at length prompted some one to inquire " 
into the nature of the experiment propos- 
ed to be made. 
He answered, 





that any one present 





might retire from the company, and shut 
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himselfup alone in adark apartment ; 
av illumination should immediately take 
place, and the image of one dead should 
appear before him. As to the individual 
appearing, it should be one named in the 
absence of the seer, and of whom the ope- 
rator knew nothing but the name. 

This promise being made, with undis- 
sembled gravity, excited a general desire 
to put his abilities to the test. “No one 
-present beheved the possibility of such 
uppearance, but each ascribed the Hun- 
-gavian’s confidence to a belief that his pro- 
posal would awaken the latent superstition 
i his hearers, and that their fears would 


‘deter them from embracing his offer; or, 


if any one should’embrace it, either that 
his fancy would create a vision, or his 
pride induce him to profess that the vision 
was created. 

Aliwere now willing to undergo the trial. 
The wizard warned us that the regard due 
4o his own ease would hinder him from 
repeating the experiment. It could be 
made but once, and but one person could 
experience the miracle. Our host was far 
from being most eager to enjoy the privi- 
Jege ; but his sobriety of mind, and his ad- 
herence to truth being well known, the pre- 
ference, on this occasion, was willingly 
assigned to him. 


The apartment which we occupied was 
connected with another by adoor. Our 
host retired by this door into the next 
room, which had no other entrance ex- 
cept by windows, looking from a second 
story into the street. The evening had 
arrived, and the closed room was known 
to be without light. 

Our surprize was somewhat excited on 
observing that the stranger seemed to have 
lost none of his confidence. All the com- 
pany except our host, continued sittin 
round the table, and our attention had but 
one object. 

I was less incredulous than my com- 
panions, and was, therefore, more inter- 
ested in the issue of this adventure. The 
2pparition was now to be named, and the 
privilege of naming him was, at my earn- 
est request, assigned to me. 

{ had no doubt of the upright intentions 
of the magistrate. It was thought pro- 
per, however, to make suitable provision 

against deceit. For this end, a name was 
to be written in the blank leaf of a pocket 
volume, which I had with me. This 
name was to be shewn to the wizard, but 
concealed from the rest of the company, 
and, was not, on any account, to be ut- 
tered. ‘The stranger was to continue in 


his seat during the process, and not to 
utter a syllable. 
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These preliminaries were performed. 
Three years before, the only and darling 
child of the magistrate died. The child’s 
name was Catharine, but the father never 
called her by any other name than Act. I be- 
lieved that this domestic circumstance was 
unknown to the Hungarian, and knew that 
the phlegmatic temper of the magistrate 
would be more powerfully moved by this 
apparition than any other. I therefore 
wrote the simple monosyflable— Fv. 

The stranger having cast his eye on the 
name, took from his pocket a small ivory 
cylinder, about three inches in length and 
half an inch thick. With this instrument 
he struck four strokes upon the table, at 
unequal intervals of some minutes. A 
pause of general and uninterrupted silence 
succeeded. Every eve was vigilantly bent 
upon the stranger. 

His countenance, at first, betekened 
seriousness and deep abstraction. His 
eye was bent down and was immovably 
fixed for more than ftieen minutes. His 
tranquillity of features gradually gave 
place to emotion. ‘The muscles of his 
face were observed to grow tremulous. 
This agitation became vehement, and ex- 
tended to every muscle of his body. His 
hands were clasped forcibly together, and 
he breathed with difficulty. 

This deportment was wholly unexpect- 
ed by thé company. They looked for 
nothing but an artificial fury, fostered and 
betokened by outcries and gesticulations. 
Instead of an intellectual operation, they 
expected the farce of incantation, mystic 
characters, traced with charcoal, and high- 
sounding jargon. 

It was impossible for ludicrous sensa- 
tions to find place during this exhibition. 
Silence and a fixed attitude added won- 
derfully to the terrific nature of the scene. 
Features, in an high degree intelligent, 
were now actuated by tremendous, but 
inscrutable meaning. 

His feelings having reached a certain 
pitch, suddenly subsided. 
eyes, and said ina faint voice, ‘ Jt zs 
past.” Our attention was now transferred 
from the operator to the subject. After 
a pause of some minutes, the door open- 
ed, and the magistrate came forth, with 
consternation and dismay deeply written 
on his brow. As soon as he could speak, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good God! this is, in- 
deed a miracle! 1 have seen my departed 
child !” 

Every hand was laid upon the book in 
which the name had been written, and 
which, after being shewn to the magician, 
had been placed upon the table. Being 
all well acquainted with our host, the per- 





He moved his - 





son designated by the monosyllable Kie, 


was instantly nerceived, 

After a momentary confusion, our host 
resumed his place at the table, and assur. 
ed us, with a solemnity that could not be 
counterfeited, that the image of his child 
Fad stood before hii. 

In a short time after, some urgent duty 
of his office required his presence, and he 
left us in haste, promising to return ag 
speedily as possible, and requesting us 
not to separate tll then. 

This incident excited in every mind a 
certain degree of faith, and,an earnest 
wish to ascertain the truth by our own in. 
spection. After much importunity, and 
with slow reluctance, the Hungarian con. 
sented to repeat the experiment. The 
next subject was my friend, the medical 
protessor. ‘The rest instinctively recoiled 
from this adventure. I was highly pleas- 
ed with this choice, because he was the 
only one where incredulity seemed un. 
diminished, and because I best knew the 
stubbornness of his veraeity. 

The scene before described was repeate 
ed. The name was written by one of the 
Visitants, and was that oigmy friend’s 
brother, who had died in India, in the 
service of Hyder Ally. The same scene 
was repeated, and three strokes were again 
struck. Mv friend came forth with panick- 
struck and pallid features, and confessed 
that he had seen his brother. 

A message was soon after received from 
the magistrate, apologizing for the un- 
avoidable continuance of his absence, and 
requesting us to dine with him on the 
morrow. ‘Lhe company now separated, 
but not until the Hungarian had earnestly 
adjured them to conceal what they had 
witnessed, 

In the way to my lodgings, my mind 
was fully occupied by reflections on this 
singular transaction, ‘The Hungarian 
made no pretentions to supernatural aid. 
The power he possessed had, he said, 
been discovered by accident, and consist- 
ed only in calling up the image of the seer, 
and stretching every faculty with a vehe- 
ment desire of succeeding in the attempt. 

My friend and I had no sconer retired 
to his closet, than he confessed that the 
scene to which I had been a witness, was 
a sheer imposture. It was concerted in 
the morning, between the magistrate, the 
Hungarian and himself. 

For what end? I asked. 

Merely to try the force of testimony on 
the minds of our companions. It was in- 
tended that the truth should be disclosed 
before the meeting was at an end. This 
was prevented by the unseasonable eii- 
gagement of our host, who, by inyiing 
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us again to-morrow, intended, no doubt, 
to se1Ze the earliest oppo ‘tunity of unde- 


ceiving the company. 


Is the ‘re not dut plici ity nt 


. : 5 
this affair: 


Undoubtedly. 
are criminal, vou 
that this deception was to last for a mo- 
ment; that no oan could flow trom it ; 
but a forcible example should be given 
the power of ac ition over the con- 
victions of mankind. Our friends had 
boasted of their Independence of all evi- 
ut that of their own yet, I 
of them but finds luis 


id falsehood in 


and falsehood 
recollect 


Duplicity 


will sav, brt 


Sieniw: 


dence b SCHSES ; 


warrant you, not one 
incredulity vyanpguished, 


. 


" ¥ . + 

But what v the means of deception! 

How could you.orthe magistrate discover 
- : | "< j . : a 

the persons wuose haumics had bech write 


ten? 


, ' , 
Remember t] strokes upon the tadoie. 


motions 


A clock stood im each room, the 

of whose pendulums coincided. ‘The first 
siroke Was (O Warh: Oul host to count ihe 
click of the cloc! Fach successive 
click from that signal, was to stand in its 


a letter of the alphabet. When 
that c/ich arrived which corresponded with 
the first letter of the the stranger 
struck ‘This, likew1 ey, Wasa 
signal for the enumeration to begin again. 
The remaining letters were designated in 
the same manner. 

But that asper t of 
convulsions of the irame! 
to counterfeit them? 


order tor 


haine, 


+}y «},] 
the tabie. 


solemnits these 


Was it possible 


The Hungarian, it must: be owned, was 
actor. Lhere was, indeed, 
equerncns ion, rather than falschood, in 
the words of our It was true, if he 
faced the south wallof the apariment, that 
the image of his child stpod before him, 
since, on that wall, whdle-leingt 
of his darling A‘’?. 

I was far irom apmroy 
I teared that more in 
flow from itthan the ax 


an excelient 


host 


HUD SS a 


ingr this imposture. 
‘onvemences would 


tors were aware of, 


My prognostics were fultiiled, for, not- 
withstanding the nanan fi secrecy, 
one of the Ci 1s] CUS , SCON aitcr DIS return 
home, imparted the tidings to his wite 
and a company of gos sips with whom he 
found her fre-side surrounded. ‘Pre 


celerity with which the news flew through 
is wholly inconceivable. By 
next day, it was buzzed in every 
corner, with sundry 
from the par- 
and from the palace 


the city, 
hoon, 
and had descended, 
augpravations and additions ie 
to the kitchen, 
to the hovel. 

the ctesialous believed, the sceptical 
cee aut all speed to the 


‘ 
houses of 


lou Yr 


1 
W itn 


to the 


ran 
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those who were said to have been present 
when the necromancer waved. his ivory 
wand, and spirits of the dead obeyed his 
call. The magistrate and professor, as 
the chief witnesses, were crowded with 
inquirers, to their unspeakable surprize 
and mortification. Physicians, clergymen, 
advocates, authors, and gazetteers, hasten- 
ed to their lodgings to obtain a confirm- 
ation of thet safe. Parties were formed, 
and the Hungarian was importuned to 
give a thousand exhibitions of his skill. 

The public were slowly and imperfectly 
undeceived. Rumour carried.the miracle 
tarther than the confutation would ever 
reach. Much obloguy was thrown upon 
the persons who were instrumental to the 
fraud. The Hungarian, for fear of being 
mobbed and hooted at tor holding com- 
merce with the devil, was compelled to 
leave the city. 

You see, my friend, that there is a 
tolerable Hikene: ss between your story and 
mine. ‘The denouement may be difterent 
Wien it comes, as come it will, we shall 
see: mean-while. I shail wait. with ail 
imaginable patience. 

F. R. 
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POLICY AND GOVERNMENT OF CHIN 
By a Chinese Traveller. 
AmoneGsrt the several models and plans of 
governments which the ancients framed, we 
shall perhaps meet with none so perfect and 


exact as is that of the Chinese monarchy. 


bby ancient lawgivers of this potent empire 


ery little different 
Other states, ac- 


ormed it, in their days, \ 


from whatit is in ours. 


cording to the common fate of the things of 


this w orld: are sensible of the weakness of 


iufaney ; are born misshapen and imperfect; 


’ 


and, like men, they owe their perfection and 


maturity to time. China seems more ex- 


empted from the common laws of nature ; 


and as thoughthe Supreme Being himself 


’ 


had founded their empire, the plan of their 
gsovernment was not a whit less perfect in 
its cradle, than it is now after the experience 
and trial of four thousand years. 

During all which time the Chinese had ne- 
ver so muchas heard of the name of a repub- 
lic ; and when lately, on the arrival of the 
Hollanders, they heard of it, it seemed so 
strange to them, that they have scarcely yet 


Nothing could make 
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them understand hew a state could regularly 
be governed without a king. They looked 
upon @republic to be a monster with many 
heads, formed by the ambition, headiness. 
and corrupt inclination of men in times of 
public disorder and confusion. 

As they bear an aversion to republican 
government, so they are yet more set against 
tyranny and oppression, which they say pro- 
ceeds not fromthe absoluteness of theprince’s 
power, but from his wildness, which neither 
nor the laws of God, can 
eve: countenance. The Chinese are of opin- 
ion, that the obligation which is laid on 
their kings not to abuse their power, is ra- 


the voice of nature, 


thera mean to cenfirm and establish them, 
than to occasion their ruin; and that this 
useful constraint, which they themselves lay 
on their passions, does not more diminish 
their power or authority here on earth, than 
the like constraint derogates.from the ma- 
jesty and power of the: Almighty, who is not 
the less. pewertul because he cannot do evil. 
An unbounded authority which the laws 
give the Emperor, and the necessity which 
the samelay upon him to use that authority: 
with moderation: and.discretion, are the two 
props. which have for se many ages: support- 
edithis great fubric of the Chinese monarchy. 
The first principic, therefore, that is instil- 
led into the people, is to respect their prince 
with so high a veneration as almost.to adore 
They stile him the sonof heaven, and 
master of the world. His com- 
mands are indisputable. His words carry no 
less authority with them than if they were 
In sLort, every thing that comes 
from him is sacred. He is seldom seen, and 
never spoken to but on the knees. The 
court, the princes of the 


him. 
the only 


oracles. 


grandecs of the 
blood, nay, his own brothers bow to the 
ground, not only when he is present, but 
even before the throne; and there are set 
days every week or month, on which the no- 
bility assemble, who meet in one of the courts 
of the palace to acknowledge the authority of 
their prince, by their most submissive ado- 
rations, though he, perhaps, be not there in 
person. 

When he is ill, the palace is full of Man- 
darines of every order, who spend night and 
day in a large court, in habits proper for the 
occasion, to express 


ask of 


their own grief, and to 


heaven their prince’s curee Rain, 
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snow, cold, or any other inconveniencies, ex- 
cuse them not from the performance of this 
duty ; and as long asthe Emperor is in pain, 
or in danger, any one that saw the people 
would think that they feared nothing but the 
loss of him. 

The towns of China are generally divided 
mMto four parts, and those again into several 
smaller divisions, each of which contains ten 
houses, over every one of which subdivisions 
an officer presides, who takes notice of every 
thing which passes in his little ward, tells 
the Mandarine what contentions or extracr- 
dinary things happen, and what strangers 
come thither or gothence. Theneighbour- 
hood is obliged to give mutual assistance, 
and in case of any alarm, to lend one ano- 
ther a helping hand ; for if any theft or rob- 
bery is committed during the night, the 
neighbourhood must contribute towards re- 
pairing the loss. Lastly, in every family the 
father is responsible for the disorders.and ir- 
regularities committed either by his children 
or servants. 

The gates of the cities are well looked af- 
ter, and even in time of peace are shut up at 
the approach of night. In the day time 
there Are guards to examine all who come 
in. When they observe any thing extraor— 
dinary or suspicious, they take the person 
So that 
Kuropean missionaries, whose aspect is in- 
finitely different from that of the Chinese, 
are known at first sight; and those who have 
not the Emperor’s approbation, find it very 


up, or inform the Mandarine of it. 


difficult to make a long journey. 

“In certain places, as at Pekin, as soon as 
night comes on, they tie chains across the 
streets: the guards go the patrole up and 
down the principal streets, and guards and 
The 


horse go the rounds upon the fortifications ; 


centinels are placed here and there. 


and woe beto him who is found then from 
home. Meetings, masquerades, and balls, 
and such like night-works, are good, say the 
Chinese, for none but thieves and the mob. 
Orderly people ought, at that time, either 


/ to sit up providing for their family, or else to 


take their rest, that they may‘be refreshed, 
and better able the next day to manage the 
business of the family. 

Gaming is forbidden both to the common 


people andthe gentry. This, however, does 


not hinder the Chinese from playing, some- ! 
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times even so long, as till they had lost all 
t 


and their wives, which they sometimes ha- 


heir estates, their houses, their children, 
zard upon a card ; for there is no degree of 
extravagance to which the desire of lucre and 
riches will not carry a Chinese. 

What I have said concerning wives, that 
their husbands may sell them, or lose them 
at play, puts me in mind to give some ac- 
count of the rules which their civil constitu- 
tion, rather than their relicion, has ordained 
concerning marriages. Those who have a 
mind to marry, do not, as among us, follow 
their own fancies in the choice of a wife. 
They never see the women they are to have, 
but take her parents’ word in the case ; or 
else they have their information from some 
old women, who seldom give a just descrip- 
tion of her whom they go to view. 

The woman's parents generally give mo- 
ney to these emissaries, to oblige them to 
give a favourable character. It is for the ad- 
vantage of the parents that their daughter 
should be reputed handsome, witty, and gen- 
teel ; because the Chinese buy their wives, 
and, asin other merchandize, they give more 
or less according to the good or bad proper- 
ties of them. 

When the parties are agreed about thie 
price, the contract is made, and the money 
paid down. Then preparation is made on 
both sides for the nuptial solemnities. When 
the day of marriage is come, they carry the 
bride in a sumptuous chair, before which go 
hautboys, drums and fifes, and after it follow 
her parents, and other particular friends of 
her family. All the portion which she brings, 
is her marriage-garments, some clothes and 
household goods, which her father presents 
her with. The bridegroom stands at his 
He 


himself opens the sedan, which is closcly 


door, richly attired, waiting for her. 


shut ; and having conducted her into a cham- 
ber, delivers her to several women, invited 
thither for that purpose, who spend there 
the day together in feasting and sporting, 
while the husband in another room entertains 
his friends and acquaintance. 

This being the first time that the bride and 
bridegroom see each other, and one, or both, 
perhaps, not liking their bargain, it is fre- 
quently a day of rejoicing for their gucsts, 
but of sorrow for themselves. The women 
must submit, though they do not like, be- 











| the best temper in the world. Bb 


thinks the girl and boy 


cause their parents have sold them: but th 


-« 


husbands sometimes are not so complaisant; 
for there have been some, who, when they 
first opened the sedan to reccive the bride, 
repulsed by her shape and aspect, have shut 
the chair, and sent her, and her parents, and 
friends back again, willing rather to lose 
their money than enter upon so bada pur- 
chase. 

Althouch a man be allowed but one wife, 
he may have as many concubines as he 
pleases. All the children have an equal 
claim to the estate, because they are reckon- 
edas the children of the wife, even though 

They all 


call the wife mother,who is, indeed, sole mis- 


they be those of the concubines. 


tress of the house. The concubines serve 
and honour her, and have no manner ef au- 
thority or power but what they derive from 
her. 

The Chinese think it a strange thing that 
the Europeans are not allowed to have con- 
cubines ; yet they confess it is a commend- 
able sien of moderationin them. But when 
we observed to them the troubles, quarrels, 


contentions, and jealousies which many wo- 


men must necds occasion in a family, they 


say that there was no state without some in- 
convenience ; but that perhaps there were 
more crosses in having but one, than in hav- 
ing many women. ‘The best way, they own- 
ed, was to have none at all. 
ee D 
GOSSIPING: A DIALOGUE. 
Mrs. L. 


you. 


Au, Mrs. B. Iam glad to see 
How do you do ma’am ? 
Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, not very well. I 
have had a cold forscveral days. Last Thurs- 
day night 1 went to pay a visit to our new 
neighbour, and didn’t put ona shall: you 
know the wheather was quite cool, and Mr. 
B. advised me to put on one, but i says to 
him, says {—— 

Mrs. L. 
my Wiffet is going to be married to his rich 
Iways told you it would be 


O, ma’am, did you know Sam- 


¢ 


cousin at last? T alway 
amatch. “The family, I knew, would never 
let such a fine fortune go outof it I'm told 
they are going to live at her father’s on the 
Nort! Rive I's a pity her, poor thing, for 
The old lady, I understand, has not 
sesides, [’'m 


that. 


told, she is not heartily for the match. She 


are too young for 





























marriage, and ‘pon my word, I think so too. 
] do assure you she is no more than fifteen, 
and he, I can’t tell his age exactly, but I re- 
member he was born about the time of my 
Jemmy’s marriage ; and that is, let me see, 
next November will be——-pray looking out 
at the window) ,whose coach is that? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma’am, I don't know ; 
gome upstart’s, I dare say ; but my colds 
sO distressing, and [have not been out o} 
the house this five days, and havn't seen a 
soul at home, and just run over to have a 
little chat with you, though Mr. B. was 
much against my going out till I'm quite re- 
‘if vou must fro , Says he, ‘he 


sure to put on a shawl.’ 


covered. 
So I saysto Betty, 
‘Betty’ says I, ‘do run up to my room and 
bring ——'’ 

Mrs. En 


let me ask you if 


Ah, ma’am, now I think 
vou've heard whether the 


stav in their house 


Calthorpes are going to 
this year? I’m told thev’re going to give it 
up and going to live in the country: business 


is so dull, and the yellow fever, and Mrs. 


Calthorpe’s health is so bad, and their young 
children, and altogether, makes them resolve 
to go into the country. So they give out; 
but I is, Mr. 


Calthorp’s affairs Put I beg vou’ll not 


understand the true reason 





mention this again as coming from me; it’s 
mere report, and I dare say an’t true; but 
I just tell you what Iv’e heard: it was whis- 
pered to me as a great secret, by Mrs. Pry, 
who told me not to mention it to any body 
and I woudn’t, except toa particular friend 
who willkeep it to herself. Mr. Calthorpe’s 
affairs are quite deranged, and he leaves town 
to prevent his ruin; and that, I think, is 
quite prudent. To be sure, he’s lived in 
quite too high a style since his marriage. 


; he 


> . r ,’ Y © . ‘ . . ; . ‘ 1 : ’ « 
poor ga’al, an orphan, poor thing, and living 


His wife had no fortune married her a 


altogether on her aunt, who brought her up. 
Pray, ma’am, have you heard any thing of 
their affairs ? 

Mrs. B. 


in mind, I did hear something of these folks. 


>» 


Why, ma’am, now you put me 


A gentleman, a relation of my husband's, 
a Mr. » I declare Iv’e forgot his name, 
atall, portly man. Mr. 


dine with us on Sunday, and told me his 





B. invited him to 
name. The day before, he savs to me, says 

; 6 ‘t’s ave n heise Pm . . > 
he, let’s have some hinge nik Lo-MoOrrow, 


for I’ve asked Mr. ~—. Iean’t think of his 


pame, I wonder I'm so forgetful; but my 
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cold’s so troublesome that I don’t remember 
nothing. I wanted to take advice, but Mr. 


3. laughed me out of it. ‘ Woudn’t it be as 


well’, says I, ‘my dear, to send for Dr. . 


Bolus? I'm afraid,’ says J, ¢ this shocking 
cold will settle on my lungs.’ This was on 
Friday night about dusk, and just as I was 
speaking, who should go by (1 was sitting 
at the window) but the Doctor himself. So 
my husband called him in, and so 


Jirss L. Ah, ma’am, that puts me in 
of something I wanted to ask you. I’m 





told Dr. Bolus is really engaged to the widow 
Waddle, and that they're to be married very 
shortly. ‘The widow, I understand, has a 
pretty snug estate, and no children, and the 
Doctor's practice, they tell me, is lessening 
every day, since that unfortunate mistake 
of his with Polly Pepperill’s child. I sup- 
pose you've heard of this story. The poor 
child was drooping for some time, and the 
Doctor was called, and he said it was the 
meazles, and that no time wasn’t to be lost; 
and he physick’d and physick’d till the poor 


. | 


child actually died. ”“Iwas a sad mistake, 


indeed, of the Doctor’s. I'm told the family 
was very angry, and the Doctor hasn’t held 
up his head since. Its high time the Doc- 
tor was married, if he means to be at all; 
though, for my part, I cant’ say I’m over- 
fond of late marriages. What do youthink, 
ma’am? 

Mrs. B. Why, ma'am, I must needs say 
I don't like them at all. Iwas married my- 
self at seventeen, and I’m sure I have no 
reason in the world to repent that I was mar- 
ried so early. Mr. B. was four years older 


than I was; but twenty-one, you know, 
ma’am, is quite young for a man: and Mr. 
B. was in a good way of business to main- 
tain a family ; and to be sure, we've hada 
family to maintain ; for Mr. B’s sisters were 
They lived at our house 


When Jemmy Ma- 


ther courted Patty, who was the last, I was 


dependant on him. 


till they were married. 


heartily glad; for you can’t think, ma’am, 
how disagreeabje it is to have many mis- 
tresses ina family. When the wedding was 


fixed, ‘I’m sure,’ says Ito Mr. B. ‘I’m glad 


on’t. The poor eirl will get an husband, at 
last,’ savs I, *and that’s what she’s wanted,’ 
ays], ‘along time.’ Patty was quite too 


fine adady for me, and she greatly imposed 


upon her brother's good naiure. She used 





——— 


to teaze him for tickets to.the play and the 
assemblies. One night we made up a par- 


ty 


Mrs. L Ah, ma’am, now you talk of 
maiden sisters, what, I wonder, will become 
of Betsy Bolus if her brother marries? I’m 
The wi- 


dow, I understand, made it a condition with 


told she’s no friend to the match. 


the Doctor, that Betsy should live some- 
where else. She is quite of your opinion, 
that one mistress in a family isenough. And 
Betsy, they tell me, is alittle of the old maid - 
in hertemper; peevish as the deuce ; always 
The Doctor 


can’t keep a servant more than a month. 


quarrelling with the maids. 


The girl who lives with me, lived with them 
some time, and tells odd stories of Miss 
Betsy’s peevishness. 

Mrs. B. O dear! its clouded up, I see. 
It looks very like forrain. I must run home 
before it wets, or I shall only increase my 
cold.' Mr. B. made me promise to come. 
home if there was the least sign of rain; so 
good night, ma’am. Pray come over soon ; 
it’s a long time since vou’ve called, and I 
hope you'll come shortly. Good night. 

Mrs. L. O, ma'am, what’s your hurry? 
Do stay a little longer and take tea, its just 
coming in. 


Mrs. B. Can't, indeed, ma’am. Good 
night, good night. N. 


eee EI 


ENCOMIUM ON THE BIBLE. 
BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

J nAvE regularly and attentively read the 
Iloly Scriptures, and am of opinion, that 
this volume, #idependently of its divine origin, 
contains more sublimity and beauty, more 
pure morality, more important history, and 
finer strains of poctry and eloquence, than 
can be collected from all other be@oks, in 
whatever age or language they may have 
been composed. 

OLD PARRe 

When this strange old man was introduc- 
ed to Charles I. and his queen, he presented 
a petition, mentioning his great age, and in- 
treating such notice as they should think pro- 
said 


per to bestow. “ And pray, old man,” 





the queen, what have you, who have livec so 
long, done more than other men? “% An’ 


replied Parr, “1 did 


please your majesty,” 
penance fora bastard child when I was above 


an hundived years old. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF Ti LA MOXLT 


4 we ia & ast Vi 3 i Re 
SIR, 
Your wishes shall be cratifced. With 


pleasure I embrace the 
You are 


culars of my last ramble. 


Sey Ce ae eee 
anxious t iO DE IDierTmMmcs OL the Daru- 
many, ana require some time lo re.ate 
¥ - — oo 
you shall be Sa.lISHeGe 


‘The office of an Observer, thouch offen 


though often 

leasant A siemtitele meamesere tn the 

: Casamt, ARG avsOllliciy neccessary to tne 
. : .. 

happiness of such as seck to ameliorate the 


. : nam } . ’ . r 
| Onaitlon of Thanh. JA5 also its as ec i SiaTre OC! 


wt 


types FNP ES IS a ee aa Se 
palh : and tiie OTrLIOn 1S Chnanced Wwoneha 


t 
; } } ¢af hie 3 saree T .. wel 
tetnale 1S th © ovul;ect Of 21S mquil ‘* Hiard, 
; loge } +e £ hs sa: hy . 1 
inceed, mus - ve the heart OT Sim WOO + JUG 
. , ? t ~ 
not seek to mitigate the sorrows of the un- 


fortunate, though brought upon themselves 
by indiscretion or cred 
curses on the head of the son that could and 
his mother guilty, though the worid should 
call her so. 


late 
taken by a shower of rain, 


In one of my rambles, I was over- 
I sought 
shelter from the earth-cheering element ina 
cottage, by the side of the Hudson, on the 
Jersey shore. I wes hospitably. received by 
a middle-aged woman, and requcsted to take 
a seat by a cheerful fire. 

The greatest niceness and simplicity was 
visible in every thing which this residence 
contained ; and it required not the eyes of 
Agpus to discover, that the lady had been 
bred up in the polished circles of acity. I 
was disposed to make the most of my acci- 
dental visit. ‘ This,” 
good account. The visitation from Heaven 


said I, ‘* may turn to 
has caused my visit here. I learn 
much ; bet can lose nothing from what I al- 
ready know. Ifthe lady is conversive, I shall 
be gratified....if she is unfortunate, I will 
sympathize with her, and soothe her melan- 
choly....if she is not so, I shal] 


mav 


rejoice, and 
my chamber shall resound with orisons to 
the giver of all good.’ 

“ May I venture to ask, Madam, how long 
you have resided here, and whether your 
husband is living? Do not attribute these 
questions toimpertinence. Your appearance 
naturaliy suggests them.” 

“Fricndly interrogations,” replied she, 
with the greatest good nature, “ will never 
ry 
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ibured, by me, to unpertinence. Wecan 


never know too much; and he who js pos- 


i j 5 . cre Y a1} * . > } c . we 
sessed of evreat cifts, will ever seek lorgreat- 


er. His heart will espand at a tale of buman 
woe; and he would be giad to wipe away all 


tears from all eyes. Your quesiions are 


This 


ents of my pas! 


short, but require a long explanatiom 
must comprehend the incid 
life, which mig 


you lon 


ht prove tedious, and detarm 


eae St en) ee ee 
gtr coahn you would oe WiLLINg tO Stay. 


Iwill, however, give them a brief answer.” 
be began her Story as follows: 

“ Tam the youngest daughter of a gentle- 

man, of considcrable respectability, at Al- 

any. My sisters, as well as myself, shared 

the felicity of afather’s love and care. He 


gave us as good an, education as the city, at 


that period, could bestow; and our days 
glided on stmnoothly, with happiness in per- 


ladies, before 
suffer their 


spective. Young marriage, 


mind 3 to 


.y 
> ei , 
seiqaom 


be at peace. 
Agitations are natural when sexual propen- 
sities increase ; and I was not exempt from 
what often proves fatal to oursex. HILARIO 
was a young man possessed of all the graces. 
To an engaging figure, he added a mind of 
the first order, and his very sou) spoke from 
his eyes. He was ever attentive to me, and 
at all places my humble servant. I need not 
inform you that he gained my affections... 
I adored him....lived in him. He had been 
bred to the law, and, as I afterwards expe- 
rienced, possessed the requisite. qualifica- 
tions fora successful practice. THe was dark, 
subtle, and given to intrigue....bold and en- 
erprising. My father neverliked him ; pro- 


bably, because he thought him a dangerous 


man. Our interviews were often....he pro- 


fessed the most unbounded attachment to 
me...and, when he left me, my eyes follow- 


We had agreed 


should ask my father’s consent to our 


ed hin to his residence. 


} 
that he 


union the next day. Accordingly, he called 


- « T . a + . . Le te 
upon him forthat purpose. My father gave 


hima refusal, as delicate as the nature of 


the case required. He then canie and in- 


formed me what had passed between them ; 


at the same time affirming, with all the ve- 


hemence of passion, that he could not live 


without me. I was young, and unskilled in 


the arts of aseducer. I willingly believed 
every word he uttered, being fully pers. '- 
ed he could not err. He proposed elope- 
ment....said we would be married at the next 


towne and that his whole life should be spent 
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in testifying his eratiudes...his unbounded 
love. I vielced to his wishes....y ve were 
married at Hudson....and seon after arrived 
in New-York. rs Lhad no cause 
to complain of his conduct, his art and ad- 
concealing his 


For two yea 


—— + sat} e 
aress transactions. 


began to awake from my dream. 


I then 


Ape he 


The very 


qualities which made me at first love him, 


remained jn, bis possession, and were 
now employed to gain the affections of oth 


Hirt, arRio 


still 


was a perfectlibertine when he first 


visited me. His duplicity had blinded my 


eves for four years ; but the veil was now 


removed. Heassociated 


with gamblers, and 


kept a mistress....the first ol iced bim to fly 
his country, and the last caused his death 
aiter he had fled. I left the city, and retired 
to this obscure dwelling, where the food of 


ec h day 


has! il ane ol ane lant 
mS OCECD Warerec VY iy Coa Dewees 


where youthful folly has been atoned ior by 


penetential prayers....and where, throu eh the 
goodness of God, I have regained my fa- 
ther’s esteem. ‘This day has the good old 


man importuned me to return to the bosom 
of my tamuly....aceept bis forgiveness...and 
In a few 


again be happy. days. 1 shall go, 


happy in being able to “* rock the cradie ef 


declining age.”’ 
Here she pavsed. The rain had subsided 


the clouds were dispersed....and all na- 


ture seemed to smile on her prospect of fu- 
ture felicity. I thanked her for her goed- 


* Man 
Wo- 
men should be ever on their guard, and, with 


ress, and left the cottage exclaiming : 
is by nature false, fickle and inconstant. 
caution, ust them. “On no pretence, what- 
ever, should they abandon the authors of 
their existence fer an imaginary goad : 
fallow those they know not whom, they know 


)BSERVER.S 


not where.’ 


LONITORe 


The following ps tition of Wuitre StTocke 


incs, is humbly <¢ addressed to the La- 
pins, earnestly requesting their candid 
ettention to the important truths therein 
contained. Please insert it. 

Wr your petitioners having of late ex- 
perienced much neglect from you, and 
which we think altogether unmerited, are 
induced, by a sense of your goodness : and 


our wrongs, to lay our Case before you, 














ey EE 














and pray for a redress of prievances.— 
Knowing that we have ever served you 
according to the best of our abilities, and 
confident that none can do better, we feel 
not alittle chagrin, mixed with the deep- 
est sorrow, to be thus publicly neglected, 
and see our places usurped by those who, 
to say the most, carmot contribute more 
than we to your comfort, while they de- 
rogate much, very much, from your ap- 
pearance. You were designed by nature 
to be the perfection of beauty, and the or- 
nament of all creation; and though your 
charms may now and then throw a weak- 
headed young man into the water, or hitch 
him to the limb of atree, we do not think 
you are under any obligation to become 
less charming or less agreeable. Every 

thing that is mjurious to your appearance 
must operate more or less to your disad- 
vantage. Now, whether this is not the 
case with the present rage for dark colour- 
ed stockings, we are willing the best judges 
of dress should determine. Perhaps your 
lady ships may think that, as stockings are 
but little seen, they cannot contribute much 
either for or against your appearance ; but 
we assure you that such an opinion is with- 


out foundation: and we can testify from 


knowledge of our own, that no article of 


dress is more particularly observed, espe- 
cially by the men. Often have we heard 
them say that nothing can contribute more 
to the appearance of alady, than a hand- 
some shoe and fine white stocking; and 
that, without these, it would be impossi- 
ble for her to appear as if she was elegantly 
orcompletely dressed. 

We feel ourselves in duty bound to give 
you every information upon the subject 
that can operate to your advantage. It 
cannot, therefore, be amiss to inform you, 
that before we were displaced from the of- 
fice which we held under you, all the 
young gentlemen, as they saw you pass, 
would look at your feet with a secret kind 
of pleasure ; and if by a brisk wind, or any 
otner way, your clothes were removed so 
as to discover a well-shaped ankle, and a 
beautiful white stocking, how would thev 
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slily steala squint, and enjoy the sight 


But now the case is differ- 
ent ; for as soon as they discover a lady 


with rapture. 


with black stockings, they turn away their 
eyes withdisgust. Yes, so displeasing are 
they tothem, and so much do they injure 
your appearance, that they cannot even 
look at you with pleasure while your feet 
It is said that the Pea- 
cock, which delights so much in his gaudy 


are to be seen, 


attire, and exhibits his golden plumes with 
pride, if he happens to look down upon 
his fect and legs, is so mortified with their 
deformity, that he forgets the beauty of 
his feathers, and could hide himself for 
shame. Now, why young ladies, who 
have adopted this black-legged fashion, 
should not experience the same feelings, 
we your petitioners cannot imagine, unless 
they consider natural deformities more 
disgusting than those which are artificial. 

It is almost unaccountable, that the rage 
for new fashions should lead people toimi- 
tate even the deformities of those they des- 
pise. Ashort time since, the young beaux 
discovered much beauty in the curly hair 


accordingly had 


of the Negroes: they 
their own hair curled on all parts of the 
head, and frizzled, and crisped, and snarl- 
ed in every direction, without any form 
or comeliness, intermixed with a large 
quantity of powder and pomatum, altoge- 
ther exhibiting ascene of confusion, a true 
picture of the chaos within. 


‘ 


But asthe head does not come within 
our province, we will leave it, although 
we know not how soon some ill-contrived 
fashion may place us there. As mancan 
have no claim to beauty, ora fop to the 
title of man, itis no matter how unadorn- 
ed the former appears, nor howridiculous 
the latter. But with you the case is far 
different. The parent of nature has given 


and every 


you the seed of every beauty 
charm, and it is your duty to cultivate and 
bring them all to maturitv, whether they 
belong to the body or mind. 
oO - 
Let, then, the beaux imitate the Ne- 
> ? 
groes if they please, but why need you 


follow their example? Why should you, 


271 
because the ladies of colour are naturally 
black about the feet, introduce a fashion 
that will make you appear in the same 
manner !—We cannot conceive of but one 
advantage that can arise from it, and that 
is, that it will enable the black women to 
appear in fashion without any expence. 

But lest we should tire your patience, 
we shall only add, that when you consider 
the disadvantageous appearance which you 
make since we have been displaced, and 
that we have never, by misbehaviour or 
neglect, forfeited your favour and good 
opinion, we cannot but flatter ourselves 
that our enemies will be removed, and we 
reinstated in our proper places, as we ia 
duty bound shall ever pray. 

WHITE STOCKINGS. 





LONDON FASHIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1802. 


Lull Dress. 

1. Full or dancing dress of white mus- 
lin; the train very long, and trimmed 
round the bottom with black and yellow 
trimming ; over the train a plain drapery, 
nearly mecting behind, and trimed all 
round with a trimming the same as the 
train; the back plain, and ornamanted 
with alternate bows of black and yellow; 
full sleeves of lace and muslin. Small hat 
of white satin, turned up in front, and or- 
namented with black and yellow ostrich 
feathers. 

2. Evening or Opera dress: made of 
white satin, and trimmed with swans- 
down fur. A mantle of the same, trim- 
A hat of 
black velvet, ornamented with one large 
ostrich feather. 

TTead Dresses. 

1. A bonnet of buff satin, turned up in 

front, and trimmed with brown fur and 


med also with swansdown. 





ribbon ; a brown feather in front. 
_ 2, A close bonnet of black velvet, trim- 
_med with purple. A large purple feather 
| fixed on one side to fall over the front. 

3. A cap of white lace, witha deep lace 
' border ; bows of white ribbon on the front 
and left side. 
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4. A morning cap of fine muslin; the 
front confined and finished with white 


ribbon; the crown full, and finished on 
the left side, with a long end. 

5. A cap of lace, made open behind to 
admit the hair, and ornamented with an 
ostrich feather. 


6. A cap of white satin, and ornament- | 


ed with a small 
flowers. 

7. A close cap of white satin, trimmed 
round the front with fancy trimming, and 
ornamented with flowers. 


8. A Parisian cap made of worked 
muslin, lined with pink silk; a deep lace 
border round the front. 

9. Acap of lace, drawy up close be- 
hind, and finished with a lace frill; a 
coquelicot feather or flower in front. 

Gencral Observations. 

The prevailing colours are scarlet, pur- 
ple, yellow, and brown. Short pelisses 
lined with scarlet or purple, and trimmed 
all round with fur, are very much worn ; 
the petticoats are generally trimmed with 
narrow flounces. Except in very full 
dress, flowers are more adopted than fea- 
thers ; the most favorite flowers at present 
are those intermixed with steel beads and 
bugles. 

Parision Fashions. 

Buf colour satin hats, with amaranthus 
colour drapery,are very fashionable ; as are 
apricot velvet hats trimmed with amaran- 
thus colour ribbons, with gold stripes and 
feathers of the same colour, others of 
capuchine-colour velvet, with ribbons the 
same coulour,andsome of pale blue velvet, 
with blue feathers. 
hair, that were entirely out of fashion, are 


The head dresses in 


again in favour; some ornamented with a 
polished steel diadem. 
under turbans are in general made of black 


The caps worn 


velvet, spangled, instead of poppy colour. 


i 


MARRIED, 
At Stratford, (Con.) on the 28th March, 


Mr. Wittiam Cairns, Merchant, of the 
House of Chesebrough & Cairns, of this city ; 
to the amiable Miss Exiza Waxxerr, daugh- 
ter of Ropert Wa ker, Esq. 


| BY 


wreath of coquclicot | 
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Parnasstan Garland. 
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LINES TO CYNTHIA. 


DRe WOLCOTe 


Go zephyr and whisper the maid, 

That I sigh at her cruel delay! 
| Go tell her the son of the shade, 
Is silent while she is away. 


‘Twas her beauty gave life to the vale, 
And fill’'d ev'ry swain with delight ; 

‘Twas her voice that enliv’nd the gale, 
"Twas her charms that gave lustre to night. 








But since she is fed from our eye, 

The pleasures are gone with the fair: 
The streamlet moves on with a sich, 
Each grot seems the haunt of despair. 
Oh bring her once more to our plain, 

You'll find her where innocence roves : 
The graces are all in her train, 

And her cot is the seat of the loves. 


A LYRIC ODE. 


From dreams I wake to real woe, 
While winds from every quarter blow, 
And urge the beating rain ; 
I'l] leave my pillow steep’d in tears, 
And try to dissipate my cares, 
With my sweet lyre again. 


Ah?! were is fancy’s magic pow’r. 

That us’d to charm each dreary hour, 
And gild the darkest storm ? 

F’en in the howling of the wind, 

Soft gentle murmurs she could find, 
Breath'd by some airy form ! 


Oft has she borne me on her wing, 

To climes that know eternal spring, 
To sweet Arcadian vales; 

To where the violet’s fragrant breath, 

Perfumes unseen the cesart heath, 
With aromatic gales. 


To groves whose dark embrowning shades, 
Skirted with ever verdant meads, 
And woodbine mantling round ; 
With streams whose velvet margins bear, 
The blushing rose, and lily fair, 
Spontaneous on the ground. @ 


But now no more her presence cheers ; 
Her wand no soft enchantment rears, 
To sooth my heart-felt pain: 
How loud the tempest’s horrid roar, 
I see the wrecks on ev'ry shore, 
And hear the dying strain. 


My mind congenial with the gloom, 

That hides fair nature’s fairest bloom, 
Welcomes contending storms ; 

Sad emblems of the griefs that prey, 





| And waste my widowed heart away, 
In retrospective forms. 
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THE VERNAL MORN, 
Tar gloomy shades of night are flown, 
Bright Phoebus gilds the morn, 
And blushing from his eastern throne, 
Impearls the dewy lawn. 
Favonian gales on airy WING'S, 
The taintless air perfume ; 
Each grove with vocal music rings, 
And nature smiles in bloom. — 
The silver floods glide by their banks, 
And fertilize the mead ; 
While tender lambs in sportive pranks, 
Enjoy the verdant feed. 
The rustics from their beds arise, 
To til the fallow soil, 
And gain by work the lawful prize, 
Of unremitted toil. 
Brieht are the charms of early day, 
When Nancy trips the plain, 
And with a smile rewards the lay, 
Of many a love-sick swain. 
FLORIO. 
Te 
ELEGY TO PITY. 
SwEET maid of aspect sad and tearful eye, 
W hose every thought is goodness mix’d with 
gricf, 
Whose breast, when misery calls, of 
heaves the sigh, 
And whose kind hand oft gives the wish’d re- 
hef! 
Pure are the pleasures, picasing are the 
pains, 
Of him whose breast thou mak’st thy soft 
abode ; 
He all the pride of ruthless wealth disdains, 
And boasts the nobler feeling of a God. 
Come, heavenly maid, and fill my longing 
breast, 
Instruct these eyes with others grief to flow, 
These cars tobendto misery’s fond request, 
This heart to melt at tales of human woe. 
With thee what bliss to range the wide 
world o'er, 
Each son of want and wretchedness to seek, 
On bleeding minds the healing balm to pour, 
And wipe the tear from sorrow’'s faded cheek. 
What tho’ with thee nor ngise nor frolic 
dwell ; * 
W hattho’ loud laughter never swellthy train! 
Poor is all pleasure but from acting well, 
And transient mirth oft yields to lasting pains 
Thy sighs are luxury and thy tears are 
bliss 3 
Come, lovely nymph, and all thyself impart ; 
Each joy, each pleasure I resign but this, 
To taste those griefs thou giv’st the feeling 
heart. me Bs 
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